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ABSTRACT 

In the absence of a planning strategy, politics and 
expediency will take over an educational innovation and lead it 
astray. Formal planning is in many ways a controlling device, but it 
is also a potential enabling device through which participants can 
affect their futures. One academic year was spent studying three 
suburban or rural schools' political clientelism among the 
professional structures both on the school level and on the 
centralized planning level of tne district; two of the schools were 
junior highs, and the third was a high school. Forty percent of the 
teachers, the principals, and other administrators were interviewed. 
The order observed in the schools' planning was as much a product of 
the political structure within the school — the irrational — as it was 
a product of the rational structure; the compelling local interest in 
the schools was a defense of the status quo in terms of the 
principal's authority and the existing planning structure. In 
conclusion, it possibly is better not to conceive of planning as a 
rational process, but as a contention around which interests are 
expressed and alliances are formed. (10 references and 2 tables) 
(KM) 
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The Politics of Planning: Political CHentellSM 
In Educational Innovation 
by 

George W. Nobllt 
R. Dwight Hare 
Barnett Berry 

Textbooks admonish us that the key to successful Implementation of an 
educational Innovation Is adequate planning (cf Herrlott and Gross, 1979; 
Cunningham, 1982). Typically we are advised to convene a representative group, 
set goals, examine alternative means, choose the most appropriate means, and use 
the resulting plan to guide the Implementation and later evaluation. Certainly 
this seems to be reasonable advice, but like much practical advice that Is not 
being discussed is why all this seems necessary. What Is not being said Is that 
In the absence of a planning strategy, politics and expediency will take over 
the Innovation and lead it astray. The rationality of the planning process 
seemingly gives us faith that this will not occur. 

Yet politics does not have to follow the rules of rationality whether that 
be In party politics or the politics within a school. Interest groups can use 
planning to further their own Interests as well as to promote the official . 
interests. In Gouldner's (1970) terms, the conflict here is between legitimacy 
(what you ought to do) and authenticity (what you wish to do). Planning is in 
many ways a control device (goals are often prescribed and limits set for 
planning groups), but it is also a potential enabling device through which 
participants can affect their futures. Those who participate in planning may 
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recognize that "planning as enabling" Is a vehicle to promote their authentic 
Interests as well as the one's sought by those In authority. 

Itie planning literature Is essentially Innovative (I.e. trying to establish 
a belief) and tends to be framed as a vehicle to enhance participants' 
commlttoent to the organization, Its goals, and plans (cf. Herrlott and Gross, 
1979) in this way, planning Is In the language of legitimacy: It promotes 
definitions of what we shoul d do. This one sideness has had some dlre^ 
consequences for the field of planning as a whole. Clark (et al . 1980;3) 
suggest that the field Is Imbued In an Incorrect paradigm: 

...the failure of goal-based, rational planning Is grounded 
not In the technical details of the systems but In the 
discrepancy between assumptions underlying them and the 
reality of »*)at actually occurs In educational 
organizations. The loglc-ln-use In most educational 
organizations most of the time may be so disparate from the 
reconstructed logic of supporting rational planning systems 
that no level of Improvement In the design or Implementation 
of such systems could significantly affect the usefulness of 
the systems. 

Clark gt al . go on to propose a more holistic approach to planning that Is based 
In nettfphorlc analyses. In social policy planning, Hibbard (\981) proposed. the 
solution based In a "meta planning point of view (p. 562)." Both of these 
solutions. Interestingly, assume that there Is some difficulty In 
conceptualizing the Irrational elements of planning. It Is our contention that 
this conceptual blindness Is another reflection of the rationalistic beliefs of 
in modern world. Mannheim (1936:116) long ago addressed this same ^ssue and 
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argued the Irrational Is knowable: 

The two main sources of Irrational 1s« In the social 
structure (uncontrolled competition and domination by force) 
constitute the realm of social life which Is still 
unorganized and where politics becomes necessary. Around 
these two centers there accumulate those other more profound 
Irrational elements, which we call emotions. 
The Irrational there Is appropriately conceptualized as politics and authentic 
beliefs (emotions). In social anthropology, these "Irrational" elements havi 
become conceptualized as "political cllentellsro." 

Political cllentelism focuses on the social networks among people and the 
power relations within and between networks (Schmidt et al , 1977). These 
networks are based In exchanges of favors (or vengenances) and, may establish 
relatively equal power among the network members (friends) or exploitative power 
relations (e.g. patron-client relations In which the client exchanges loyallty 
and deference for the support and protection of the patron). Further, networks 
may also have an Ideational base and promote some value(s). Factions are 
networks that find solidarity through opposition to other networks and Ideas. 

The politics of planning, then requires that we go beyond the rational 
model as suggested by (Hark et al and Hibbard, but In seeking holism we must be 
conceptually clear that planning Is an area where the forces of legitimacy do 
combat with forces of authenticity: where rational authority Is contested by 
the authentic beliefs and political alliances of the Irrational. 
The Ethnography 

We were Invited by the school system (Caduceus County, a pseudonym) to 
study the "change process" of "professionalizing" teachers by modyfing the 
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- formal organization of pilot schools. The district administration assumed that 
qualitative research ms not 11ke1y to be provocative and could also provide 
"baseline" data from which they night assess how much change resulted. Their 
view was that description was apolitical* 

Our view was not so naive « but our explanations were Insufficient to alter 
the district administration's assumptions. In the end we contracted to provide 
the district with case studies of each school as the primary product, "and 
Invited to study the entire Innovation. 

As the Innovation had a centralized planning scheme that was to be the 
basis on which the Individual schools designed their •'professional structure", 
we attended the centralized planning meetings, Interviewed the participants (who 
Included principals of the pilot schools, university-based consultants, teacher 
representatives and district administrators), and collected the docunents that 
were generated as the background to the planning of Individual schools. In all, 
one academic year was spent studying these activities. 

Near the end of the academic year, we began the studies cf the schools who 
were to be ^'pilots" In designing a professional structure. He visited each 
school repeatedly. Interviewed the principal, the "core staffs" to the design 
effort, and using snowball sampling Investigated each of the political networks 
among the staff about the "understanding," the district thought were central to 
the effort. We followed each schools planning through the summer and 
documented the plan that was Implemented In the fall. 

For the purpose of our analysis here, we will explore only three schools: 
Howard, Dixon and Academy (2 junior high and one high school) (names also 
pseudonyms). Our analysis Is presented through the case studies of each school. 
He visited each school , conducted Interviews with approximately 401 of the 
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' teaching staff, the principal, and other a*iinistrators. All faculty were 
surveyed concerning current "professionar practices (as delineated by the 
central office's "guiding principles"), and we also Monitored the "core" staff 
at each school that developed the plans for the school's particular program, and 
the final plan that was submitted by each school and approved by the district. 
For our program here, we will show how the political networks within each school 
affected, and were affected by the rational planning process (For more" details 
see Berry, 1984). 
The Setting 

The Cadaceus County Schools are located in a major technological and 
Industrial area of North Carolina. While the system is located in a county with 
an approximate population of 200,000, the schools are located in suburban and 
rural areas. Of the twenty-three schools in the system most are located in 
suburbia. 

The suburban areas are influential in school policy and since they are 
middle class and upper middle class, tend to share values concerning 
cosmopolitan school policy, leadership in state ed:tcational affairs, and 
probably, more importantly, o "bureaucratic thought structure" (Warren, et al , 
1974). That is, the suburban community wishes to believe it is progressive in 
Its educational policy and defined that largely In terms of effectiveitess, 
efficiency, accountability and clear IJnes of authority. 

While 301 of the system's 17,000 students are minority, it is important to 
note that Caduceus County Schools surround an inner-city school system which is 
predominately minority (90 percent). The city itself is stratified by race and 
class and is currently investing considerable public monies In improving its 
Image and overcoming urban "blight", as many refer to it. Nevertheless, the 
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count;' 1$ the preferred place to live and to educate one's children. 

In 1980 Ctduceus County Schools enbarked on a change effort to make lore 
effective its personnel management system and to professionalize its teacher 
workforce. Originally, the intent of the change was to design "an 
organizational structure *(hich might help build a culture among teachers and 
adninistrators which could lead to the valuing and reinforcing of technical 
teaching skills". A Personnel Study Committee (PSC) comprised primarily of 
a(ta1n1strators was formed to "identify fixed indicators", "establish high 
standards", and to "design a total process approach from recruitment to 
evaluation". Over the 1982-83 academic year, the PSC formed subcommittees to 
Identify the "guiding principles" to direct their comprehensive personnel 
management system. These guidelines addressed recruitment, selection, 
socialization, continuous training, observation, evaluation and retention, and a 
differentiated staffing concept. These were seen as necessary to begin the 
process of increasing the professional ization of teachers. 

After a year of "iiodifying or completely scrapping Ideas", the PSC recognized 
that the change effort was entering "the most crucial phase" as their s.nall 
committee "must now involve a wider audience". This meant that as teachers from 
eight pilot schools were selected to serve as "core staffs" in developing 
professional plans for their respective schools, there would be a "change in 
emphasis from a closed environment to an open one". In fact, a central office 
administrator n^o facilitated the change effort, noted that their "basic rule of 
thumb was to Involve only those people who need to be involved at any given 
point and to be sure that we give them clear and meaningful directions". In 
order to "develop a specific plan of action quicker than could be accomplished 
in a group of fourteen people" and "to give legitimacy to What we present", a 
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- steering committee was fomed to "deal with the steps for Involving teachers In 
the proposed system*, and ultimately, to put "the show on the ro«d"> The core 
staff were asked to "review the literature provided by t^e steering committee 
and. In the context of the rationales and guiding principles developed by the | 
steering committee, submit a plan for Implementation" for their respective | 
schools. As the pilot school plan for Implementation was to "reflect values and 

guidelines/ the principles themselves served as the "professional model" by ! 

I 

which the system attempted to reorganize Its teacher workforce Into a • 

I 

differentiated staffing str cture. I 

I 

letting Authenclty In j 

! 

In Benson's (1981) terms, the a±p1n1 strati on designed a "morphology". They 
wrestled with the Ideas of the central office and In the end proposed a rather 
rationalistic model to professionalize the teaching workforce. Professionalism 
ended up completing a plan which the district accepted, we will see that these 
Ideas were generally not objected to by the three teaching staff— with the 
exception of the differentiation issue. Formal differenciation can have a 
dramatic effect on the power of the teachers and local administrator networks. 
Each school wrestled this "morphology" and wrought their solution in part in the 
form of the plan they each submitted. 

Howard Junior High 

School. Mission, and Climate . 

Howard Junior High School was a well-kept, modern facility and there appeared 
to be an importance attached to this appearance. The 750 students came from 
primarily middle and upper-middle class backgrounds and tended to score three 
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years above their respective grade levels on standardized reading and Math 
Measures. The principal characterised the student population as "one-third GT 
(gifted and talented)/ In some respects, (toward took on the aura of a private, 
prep-type school In thet most students shared common backgrounds, and It was 
assumed that they would attend universities for further education. An Integral 
part of the mission of the school was the life of the student outside of the 
classroom. The principal asserted that there "may be too much going on," but 
teachers "want to add and add" and he "didn't know where to cut." Hence, the 
administration and many teachers contributed to and reinforced the community's 
expectations concerning student life outside of the classroom. 

Howard's climate was characterized as "open." The faculty lounge, with 
numerous sofas and comfortable chairs, was well -utilized by many teachers to 
discuss each others' lives, students, classrooms, professional Issues, and 
extracurricular assignments and activities. Student life was "structured," but 
with "concerned, caring teachers" there were high standards for "discipline and 
decorum." 
The Principal . 

The principal described himself as having a "holistic" view of the school 
He was "ends" oriented and believed strongly In "planning and organization" and 
"keeping people Informed." The faculty characterized him as an "accessible" 
adilnlstrator i^o was fair, open, and respected. For many, he got "done what 
had to be done." He was a "straight and religious" man. 

While many teachers tended to view extracurricular assignments as being 
"drafted," the principal noted that he "asks people to volunteer for What 
they're Interested In so they ton't have to do something that they don't want to 
do." Most teachers were expected to be Independent once they were cilven an 
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tssl^ment as the principal had "no tine to retrain" teachers for the numerous 

duties at the Khoo1. 

Teachers . 

Of the 46 faculty nenbers at Howard, 5 were black. 10 were male, and 15 had 
master's degrees (with the remaining having B.S. or B.A. Ogrees) . There was a 
blnodal distribution of faculty In terms of teaching experience— approximately 
401 had less than 4 years ^nd 401 had more than 11 years. There appeared to be 
Uttle consensus concerning the definition of "best teachers" at Howard. Those 
that were, tended to be defined as "naturals," "good communicators," "knowing 
their material," "having a holistic view of the lives of students," and "never 
coming to the lounge." 
F ormal Leadership 

Along with the principal, the formal leadership structure at Howard Included 
an assistant principal and five coordinators (representing the departments of 
science, English, social studies, vocations, and math). 

The assistant principal's responsibilities Included teacher observation, 
textbook distribution, serving as a llason between principal and staff, and 
enforcing student discipline. The principal emphasized the assistant 
principal's role as a disciplinarian by saying, "he does It better than I do." 
The coordinators' responsibilities Included sharing Information with teachers in 
their respective departments and serving on the core staff and media committees. 
Some coordinators had begun observations of teachers in their departments. 
While on the media committee, coordinators were expected to "fight for their 
budgets." while staying, "in the black." 

The principal stated that the criteria for the selection of the assistant 
principal and the coordinators were difficult to reconstruct, as the selections 
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were aade so«e tine ago. However, he indicated that they were the "ap;)ropr1ate" 
people. The coordinators reported widely divergent criteria and circunstances 
for their selection, ranging from "I asked to do it," through "no one else 
wanted to do it," to "it was a fluke (trading another assignment for this one)." 
The coordinators were characterized as "wanting to do adm1n1:*:r:c1ve work— not 
one of the boys or girls," being "experienced and dependable," and "dedicated to 
the administration and their personal advancement." It was generally perceived 
that "seniority counted a lot" in the selection of formal leadership roles at 
Howard: The principal noted that these department coordinators were selected to 
serve on the core staff because of their role in the "existing structure." Some 

* 

members of the core staff /coordinator team viewed themselves as different from 
the rest of staff; being "more knowledgeable," having divergent "interests, 
attltu** and concerns," and being subject to some "professional jealousy," 
Some non-core faculty did not necessarily share this perception. However, 
others noted that the core/coordinators were the "ones having the secret 
meetings"— reflecting that they were beginning to have "pull in decision-making" 
and Indicating that "animosity" was evident among the faculty regarding the 
■power of the position." The ethos of this core group was "academic," and their 
primary focus was the classroom performance of students and teachers. 
Nevertheless, "there were other leaders." 
The Political Networks. 

The informal leadership structure at Howard Junior High was demarcated by two 
major political networks, distirtguished by their orientation towards teaching. 
One network was concerned vith "academics" which they deflnad as a 
"subject-centered" approach. The teachers in this network had a tendency to be 
perceived as "experts and advisors." The other network "activities," was more 
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"child-centered*' and Inclined to take responsibility for school sponsored 
student activities. These tM networks closely approximated Mary Metz* (1978) 
distinction between Incorporatlve and developmental approaches to Instruction. 
The Incorporatlve approach has the goal of "teaching subjects" thus filling the 
"empty vessel" of a studen. vlth the body of knowledge. The developmental 
approach has the goal of "teaching cifilldren" thus allowing students to learn 
attitudes, Interests, and more generalized skills. The ''academic" netV/ork 
Included many of those who held formal leadership positions (coordinators). On 
the other hand, the teachers In the "activities" network were less likely to 
hold formal leadership positions. This was not to say, however, that they were 
not respected for their classroom teaching or that they were without Influence. 
The status of "best teacher" was not network dependent. When asked to nominate 
"best teachers," faculty picked both those within and outside their respective 
networks. As certain programs such as "art and music got all they want" from 
the budget (media) committee. It appeared that th "academic" network tended to 
have more formal authority while the "activities" network tended to have 
responsibility for and was the social life of the school. Thus, it was the 
latter network that had high visibility to the community. Furtb^^ore, scarce 
resources contributed to sotne competition between networks and between those 
with more formal "authority" and those with "responsibility" for student, 
activities. What emerged was an essential bifurcation of the networks. Those 
In the "academic" network were Inclined to associate themselves with teachers 
and positional power iftUe those In the "activity" network were Inclined to 
associate themselves with students and feel personal responsibility. As 
students ^re not regarded as discipline problems, they tended to bridge the two 
networks. Therefore, there were a few "boundary spanners" for those who were 
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Incorporatlve and have fonmal authority, and for those t^o wre developmental 
and felt personal responsibility* In sum, those nominated as "best teachers" 
were not necessarily those with formal authority positions. Those nominated as 
"leaders" were not necessarily nominated as thb best teachers nor were those n^o 
felt personal responsibility for the mr titude of student activities necessarily 
the best teachers. As a general rule, a core of those who were believed to be 
good teachers were most likely to resist and be successful at resisting 
additional formal assignment. In fact, they were unlikely to bo assigned these 
additional assignments as they had developed their own additional assignments. 
In sum, the "best teachers" at Howard could resist both fonnal authority and 
responsibility for student activities, as the best teachers were more a status 
than a network. 
Survey Results. 

The survey asked teachers to agree or disagree with the central offices 
"understandings" about the personnel management system. In this way, we car 
assess the degree to «ih1ch the faculty as a whole shared the "morphology" 
perpetrated ty tiie PSC. In Table 1, the teacher responses for each Item are 
presented. At Howard Junior High, the teachers tended to agree that hiring 
procedures are known, but were equlvoca*' concerning whether the criteria for 
hiring were known, undecided If the criteria are In fact employed In selection. 
Rather they tended to view administrators as seeking the same qualities In new 
personnel that they possess. Teachers themselves were either In favor of more 
involvement In recruitment and selection or were undecided. 

Concerning the orientation of new staff, ttie teachers at Howard believed 
that knowledge about effective practices were already being conveyed to new 
personnel, but were less sure of these practices are conveyed by the most 
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knowledgeable, and Mre essentially equivocal that activities are planned for 
new staff to understand these practices* Howard teachers also tended to agree 
that observation for evaluation occurred frequently, was conducted by qualified 
persons, and that It also Identified strengths as we11 as weaknesses. The 
teachers were equivocal concerning whether the observation for evaluation 
process revealed ways to Improve practice but were a bit more optimistic that It 
was being conducted effectively. 

At Howard, teachers saw staff development as centering first on Job-related 
problems, second on opportunities for professional growth, third on personal 
growth. Interestingly, the teachers were less certain that staff development 
had actually clarified the responsibilities of the job. Howard teachers tended 
to agree that teachers with demonstrated high levels of competency should have 
differential status and pay, and rather strongly agreed that these teachers 
should train others. Nevertheless, the teachers also thought that those with 
such a status should be regularly evaluated. They seemed to think that the 
status should not be considered as permanent. Finally, the teachers at Howard 
thought that competencies were shared by effective teachers and can be taught, 
but tended to believe they were not being taught. 

In short, the teachers perceived that recruitment and selection was not as 
visible as the PSC desired, that orientation occurred but not by the most 
knowledgeable or through planned activities. The teachers Indicated that 
observation for evaluation tended to meet the PSC's guidelines that were less 
sure It occurred frequently, was conducted effectively and equivocal on 
revealing ways to Improve. Staff development se^as to have emphasized problems 
and growth over the responsibilities of job. 
The Plan. 
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The Core Staff and the Principal at Howard net and developed a plan over 
the Spring «nd Sunmer of 1983. The proposed plan for professional Izatlon «t the 
school further formalized the present departmental structure with the addition 
of a full-tlie Instructional coordinator "to function on a level between 
adnlnlstrator and teacher." The existing department coordinators (math, 
science, social studies, language arts, and vocations) would become "core 
teachers" and would continue to teach the majority of the day. However, they 
would also spend an c<*dit1onal "forty-five minutes during the day, two hours 
after school per week, end two weeks during the summer to help Implement (the 
school's) pUn." Both the Instructional coordinator and the core teachers would 
be selected "from written applications" by the principal— primarily on the basis 
of "credentials, experleisce and a winingness/1nterr»st to assume (the) pertinent 
responsibilities." The plan Indicated that "all present faculty would be given 
an opportunity to apply." 

The plan Intended for the Instructional coordinator to "focus" on the 
organization of the tasks and efforts of all the work groups within the school 
(but primarily those organized by departments and the core teachers). The 
specific Usk of the work groups was to "Insure quality Instruction and design a 
system that (would) build on the existing professional norms of competence." 

Thus the plan at Howard failed the PSC In two Important ways. First, 
selection to a differentiated status was not to be based on "technical norms of 
competence," but on rather traditional criteria. Second, the plan rather than 
creating a new structure embellished the existing structure with little change 
In **o has authority. Certainly, the plan has resulted In more teacher 
Involvement In selection, orientation and staff development, but In careful 
reading of the plan also will Indicate that the emphasis Is on facilitating 
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prlptrlly the core staff's Involvement In selection and orientation. Further, 
It Is the core £t«ff Mho iri11 be nade available for wore planning and staff 
developnent. Observation and evaluation remain unchanged. 
Cul Bono 

In political contests It Is common to try to assess "cul bono" (who 
benefits). It Is evident that the plan Itself was formulated by the existing 
coordinators, who were members of the "academic" network, and that the plan 
ended up reinforcing the authority of members of that network. The only change 
in core staff membership that resulted was the replacement of an "academic" with 
another "academic" who also held the status of "best teacher." These same 
people would receive more training which in turn would further legitimate the 
structure. The principal *i*io did lose some ability to serve as an invormal 
patron to the staff, also benefitted in that the new criteria were not bound to 
technical teaching competence, but to the responsibilities of the coordinator 
role and in that final selection of coordinators was legitimated as the 
principal's perogative. The "activities" network never was Involved, and 
seemingly the new process will do like for their power or viewpoint. Finally, 
the "best teachers" continued to use their status to eschew participation in the 
additional responsibilities now to be accomplished. That is, those t^o the PSC 
Interested in differentiating Into leadership roles remained uninvolved. At 
Howard; the contention of the PSC's morphology and local definitions of 
authenticity resulted in a plan the district Judged acceptable but not one that 
would professionalize teaching through an emphasis on, and reward of, technical 
norms of competence in teaching. 
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School. Mission, Climate 

Students at Dixon Junior High School came froa six feeder schools and from 
"blue-colla/," "housing project," and "tenant fanning" backgrounds. 
Traditionally, faculty, parents, and students at Dixon have had "low 
expectations" for the school and Its "clients "--the students, themselves. The 
school has had a "bad reputation." However, the principal, a nan who has "high 
expectations," came Into the school 5 years ago and "got really tough." The 
principal "put sound, consistent discipline In effect" and "got rid of the 

17-and 18-year ol : (by) suspending them for an Infraction." The 590 students 

1 

tended to score their respective grade levels on standardized reading and math 
measures. However, the principal noted that "our top Is at the median (of other 
middle/Junior high schools In the district)." The principal, a former coach 
himself, had put a high emphasis on athletics along with academics. He felt I 

i 

that sports could provide a "strong role model" lor kids from certain 

backgrounds. For sporft such as "football and track," »*»1ch traditionally ! 

attracted black students, there has been a need for him to "recruit" the right 

coach to "motivate" these "kids to go out." Other sports such as baseball and 

Softball "do not need as strong a rols model In the coach." 

Dixon Junior High School was In "chaos" before the present principal 
arrived four years ago. Now the halls are noticeably clean, quiet, and empty 
except for administrators and occassional ly a teacher since the administration 
tended not to allow any "unstructured movement by students." Teachers ^ 
supervised students during the mornings, break, the three different lunch 
periods, and after school. A computer scheduled the rotation of these teachers 
for this assignment— until the last week of school **)en "ALL TEACHERS MILL BE ON 
DUTY." Some students delt Dixon Is "too strict," others say it Is "ok." For 
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soae teachers, students appeared to be comfortable" and "safe" In a "well-run" 
school as the principal wis perceived to have "accomplished a lot." Students 
have "tliie to talk with their peers, but they know their limits." 

The Principal 

It appears that no characterization of the school climate at Dixon can be 
separated from the leadership style of the principal. For the principal, If he 
"errs" In terms of leadership style. It Is In "overstructurlng." He noted that 
"I am not a good old boy" and "I'm here In a role ... I keep some distance," 
establishing a "professional relationship (as) I have found the other way gives 
a mixed signal." For teachers, he Is "not popular," a "bit dictatorial," 
"unique," "very thorough and conclentlous." For one teacher, "he Is a very 
rational man ... an astute observer of what goes on." He "looks around and sees 
his team players" and, as a former coach, ran his "team"— I.e., faculty and 
students. He noted, "I'm not here for fun and games." However, for him, 
winning at Dixon Included providing an atmosphere where students are "safe" and 
"disciplined" while still "enjoying their school." Dixon's climate was 
characterized as "formal" and "uncomfortable" for teachers, but some saw it 
changing. Most noted that he had to be "authoritarian" to be "effective," sees 
faculty members (as less of) a threat, he is more relaxed and open." One 
teacher summed the climate and leadership style of the principal at the 
school by noting that he is "somebody to dislike ... but he won't be appreciated 
until he leaves." 
Teachers 

Of the 40 faculty members at Dixon, 10 were black, 15 were male, and 13 had 
■aster's degrees (with the remaining having B.S. or B.A. degrees). In terms of 
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years of experience, 20 teachers had less than 5, twelve had between 6 and 10, 
and eight had between 11 and 15 years. Dixon had a relatively young staff which 
Is perceived to be "electlc— no one lives In the conwunlty," "Independent by 
virtue of ages," and "Insular." While some teachers noted that the faculty was 
"dependent, not secure," others noted that they were "never Intimidated." Other 
characterizations Included "burned-out," "frustrated," and "existing 
day-to-day." There was no consensus among the faculty as to who are the "best 
teachers." While the few "older" teachers tended to be characterized as 
■cynical" and "more suspicious," they also were seen as "more competent" and 
having "disciplined classes." The problem that many of these "older faculty" 
faced was they "they wished they could teach Shakespeare and they (end up) 
having to teach second-grade reading." The younger faculty tended to be 
characterized as "Immature," "cut-ups," and "less ccnpetent" In subject matter. 
However, they showed lots of "enthusiasm," and if they were not "excellent" 
teachers, they at least saw themselves as "good" ones. Even though these 
"young" teachers tended not to be nominated to the status of best teacher by 
fellow teachers, they exhibited characteristics of "best teacher" as described 
by the pri.icipal— they "individualize," "plan and organize," were "energetic," 
had "affinity for children and they show it," and "supported the school." Also 
they tended not to have children—an important factor in a teacher's willingness 
to volunteer for the numerous duties and responsibilities required at the 
school . 

Formal Leadership . 

Along with the principal, the formal leadership structure at Dixon included 
one assistant principal, a staff development coordinator, and five coordinators 
In the academic areas of math/science, language and social studies, special 
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progruis (LD. EMH, EH. guidance, and Khool-wlthln-schooD , enrlchnent 
(electlves such as art. nuslc. band. PE. and nedla). and vocations. 

The assistant principal, a Mack nale and a former coach, had his master's 
In administration and was expected to pursue his doctoral work. With "expertise 
•in curriculum and Instruction," his responsibilities Included buses ( upervlsing 
drivers, routes, and discipline), books, lockers, grounds, assembly seating, and 
student registration (along with the assistance of the guidance department), and 
Membership on numerous committees. In addition, he had begun to observe and 
evaluate teachers— something the previous assistant principal never did at the 
school. Importantly the principal noted that while he was selected as assistant 
principal because he was "the best available black," the "coimnunlty had never 
cozled up" to a black administrator. 

The staff development coordinator was "assigned" to her position and 
"didn't know why." The principal noted her "visibility," "organization," and 
"dependability" as factors In this role of "getting courses" for the faculty. 
The area coordinators "channeled Information" and served on the advisory budget 
committee and the core staff. Their selection was based on the principal's 
■pragmatism" and the district office wanting "basic skill people" In these 
roles. With all five academic coordinators being specialists (no regular 
classroom teaching responsibilities), the principal was able to "access" them 
without having to "get release time." Furthermore, the principal noted that 
these people had "credibility," "organizational skills," and he "could work with 
them." While the principal decided to "open It up" next year and have classroom 
teachers serve as members of the core staff, the fact that no classroom teachers 
were members of the planning group was of some concern to the present 
coordinators and other faculty. 
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. The Political Network. 

Even thouflh race it Dixon tended to be noted as a factor in the fomation 
of political networks, there was not an identifiable black nor while infomal 
leadership structure. The political networks emerged in response to the nature 
of the school's mission and its numerous assigned duties and the particular 
teaching orientations of the "younger" and "older" faculty. If there was 
informal segregation at Dixon, it appeared to be a result of long-standing 
community patterns and traditions that inhibited black-white interaction. 

Because of the significance of athletics and music in motivating Dixon's 
student to "bi^y into the school's values," coaches and the band and chorus 
teachers worked closely with the adninistration and met parents more frequently. 
Some coaches were disciplinarians and "quasi -administrators," (the principal and 
the assistant principal were former coaches.) and their "coraraon interest" 
provided the basis for after-school socializing and informal leadership for both 
faculty and students. The principal worked closely with these faculty (and 
others who were involved heavily in student activities) to accomodate new 
demands that were placed on the school's resources. In turn, partly because of 
the principal's "distant" leadership style, there was a tendency for some 
faculty to attach status to the "close" relationships that were developing 
between the actainistrations and those involved in student activities. 

TfiS impact of the trifurcation among older, more academically-oriented- 
teachers, coaches, and those that were younger and more activity-oriented was 
lessened by the fact that "no one (teachers) lived in the community." Given 
that teachers were characterized as "electic," "insular," and "being locked 
into schedules and numerous assigned duties," the full development of 
politically infonnal networks was problematic at Dixon. Furthermore, a 
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principal, lAio ms "sonieone to dislike," "set In Ms ways," and authoritarian," 
provided a coMion bond among the three diverse groups at Dixon, and also 
established a leadership structure «^1ch afforded some neanlng to those students 
who Mere rot motivated by academics alone. 
Survey Results 

In comparlslon to Howard Junior High, Dixon's teachers tended to .respond 
more strongly In one direction or the other. (See Table 1.) The teachers 
perceived hiring procedures not to be known and tended to view criteria also as 
not known. They were not sure that the criteria were used and tended to view 
administrators as selecting people with qualities the administrators themselves 
had. Finally, teachers desired more Involvement In recruitment and selection. 
Concerning orientation of new personnel, Dixon teachers tended to agree that 
knowledge of effective practices were encouraged, that specific activities were 
planned for new personnel to understand these practices. The teachers tended to 
see the most knowledgeable as conveying these practices, but to a lesser extent 
than the other two Items concerning orientation. 

The teachers at Dixon tended to view observation for evaluation as not 
occurring frequently and were equivocal about how effectively It was conducted. 
They perceived that It Identified strengths as well as weaknesses and was 
conducted by qualified people. Teachers tended to agree that It also revealed 
ways to Improve practice. Staff development at Dixon seems to have been 
focussing on professional growth and job related problems, possibly to the 
exclusion of job responsibilities and personal growth. 

Olxon teachers tended to agree that teachers with demonstrated high 
competence should receive a differentiated status and certainly be paid more. 
These staff should also train other teachers. Nevertheless, Dixon teachers were 
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ainost unanimous agreenent that those with such competence should be regularly 
reevaluated, again suggesting that the teachers were not convinced that 
differentiated status should be a permanent status. Finally, the teachers felt 
that competencies were shared by effective teachers and can be taught but were 
undecided or disagreed that they In fact were taught. 

In short, the teachers at Dixon perceived selection and recruitment to be 
far from the PSC'S guidelines and that orientation occurred with some 'question 
as to the competence of those )4io provide It. Observation for evaluation was 
not seen as occurring frequently or effectively. Staff development tended to 
Ignore Job responsibilities and personal growth by emphasizing problems and 
professional growth. Dixon teachers tended to see differentiated status pay as 
appropriate, but wanted those so recognized to be subject to ongoing scrutiny 
even as they train other teachers. Finally, competencies that are shared and 
can be taught, are not. 
The Plan . 

The proposed plan for professional Izatlon at Dixon changed the present 
departmental organization to enable the departments to become "more functional 
work groups." These new departments Included (1) math and science, (2) language 
arts, (3) special programs, (4) social studies, foreign language, and media, and 
(5) enrichment (vocations, physical education, driver's education, art, music 
and band). The specific tasks of the departments Included "among other things, 
currlculun Improvement, socialization of new staff, and staff development." 

These five positions were "considered open" by the principal and he 
encouraged all faculty members to apply. The principal was to select these 
coordinators— primarily on the basis of "Interest, experience, professional 
growth (I.e., graduate work), and Interpersonal skills." This Core group would 
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"be Kcountable to the Kknlnlstratlon, but the a(ln1n1str.it1on (would) n^ot be a 
part of the Core group. Furthermore, the plan included the addition of one 
position— "a full-time certified teacher to serve as a substitute for (the) 
Core staff and others." The plan emphasized "«xtra pay for extra time" for the 
new Core staffers. The five department coordinators would be paid $100 per 
month for ten months" and $500 for one additional week of employment" In the 
summer. 

The plan at Dixon failed the PSC In not emphasizing the "technical norms of 
competence" similar to Howard Junior High. vever, while Diton retained the 
notion of departments, the departments themselves were reorganized and who 
headed then also was changed. Thus the departmental structure was not 
reconsidered, only one's place in the departments. As with Howard, the plan 
resulted in more teacher involvement, orientation, and staff development but it 
is the core sUff ' s Involvement primarily is facilitated given the principal's 
concern with keeping teachers "on duty". Some teacher observation was to be 
experimented with, but evaluation was to remain the legitimate province of the 
adBinistration, as was selection of the coordinators. 
Cui Bono 

Dixon, unlike Howard, did not have a strong network in control of the 
planning process. In fact, the prior coordinators themselves perceived that 
they were not appropriate representatives of the faculty. The "broker" coaches 
of Dixon convinced the principal that a change was nueded. In the end, the 
principal's new core staff represented all three netirorks (academics, coaches 
and activities). In political terms, the plan at Dixon did result in a new 
recognition of social networks, but not one over the others. Certainly the 
teachers as a single unit influenced the decisions and the structure, but the 
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principal ended up with a structure that can be seen as: a) representing the 
range of authentic teacher beliefs; b) coopting Infonal network leaders, er; c) 
creating a basis for network competition and the principal's emergence as a 
selective patron. The principal thus benefits by creating a structure seen both 
as lore legitimate and wore subject to political strategies. In the end. the 
networks gained representation In the formal structure but lost their unity In 
opposition to the principal . 

ACADEMY HIGH SCHOOL 

School. Mission. Climate . 

In some respects. Academy High School took on the aura of a private, 
prep-type school In that most students shared common backgrounds and 
expectations regarding their upcoming university education (approximately "80% 
go to college"). Academy had an excellent "reputation" as many students were 
"responsive" and "highly motivated." The 980 students were primarily drawn from 
middle and upper-middle class backgrounds. For college-bound students at 
Acadeav the mean SAT score was 921 for the past academic year. Similarly, 
approximately 961 of the entire student body passed the reading and math 
sectl.-. of the statewide competency test. With many "good" and "highly 
motivated" students, the principal noted that "we're sort of an 
activity-oriented school." Students, themselves, were noted for their 
enthusiasm for "fun" courses such as fashion merchandising and computers, 
musical productions (which also served as "great PR"), and sixteen different 
boys and girls team sports (Including lifetime activities like golf, soccer, 
swimming, and tennis). Advanced placement of "AG" students were picked by the 
faculty to be "teaching assistants" so that they may help with "grades and 
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rolls" Md also to "fill their classes." Even though some teachers "didn't want 
the« (the students) to misi their class" uhlle participating In the aany ongoing 
activities at Academy, the principal asserted the need for "both strong 
academics and strong activities." He noted that "learning does not all occur In 
the classroom." Academy's climate was chaiacterlzed as being "purposeful, bi't 
not threatening." Generally, most teachers viewed the school as "good," "free" 
and "open." For faculty, this meant they "dressed like they wanted" and had a 
great deal of "classroom autonomy." Students also had freedom as they published 
an "underground newspaper." As one teacher noted the "concern (with the 
newspaper) would not be with what Is In It, but that the papers (were) left on 
the floor." "Responsive" and "highly motivated" students and "lots of things to 
do" made Acadetny a "good place" for both teachers and students. However, If 
there was "one p.oblem" It was believed to be a lack of "consistency" In student 
discipline. For some, the school was "laid back" and "probably too laid 
back"— as student discipline was "not tight as It should be." 
The Principal. 

The principal characterized himself as not having one particular leadership 
style. However, he viewed himself as an "expediter"— one who could keep the 
school "cohesive enough to fead somewhere." He did not "supervise totally," but 
"read the road signs (watching out for trends)" and "provided general 
directions" so that "professionals could follow through." The principal was 
perceived by some teachers to have "little contact" with them. They noted: "He 
hires teachers and they teach" and "we handle currlculun, he handles personnel." 
As he usually "(told) the faculty a general rule" rather than "confronting the 
Individual," some tended to believe the principal "avoided confrontations," 
possibly lending to the perception that he "procrastinates." Some teachers 
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tended to view him as a 'public relations" nan— one Mho wa; very diplomatic with 
parents, teachers, students, the county office, and the comnunlty at large. As 
one noted, he "can te11 you to go to he11 and you w111 look forward to the 
trip.* 
Teachers . 

The faculty of Academy was approximately 861 white and 75X female. Of the 
52Hnember Instructional staff, 26 had baccalaureates, 23 had masters (o are 
M.Ed, and 14 M.A., M.S. or M.A.T.). and 3 had doctorates (a11 Ph.D.'s). Of the 
faculty at large, approximately 27t had less than five years experience, 221 had 
between six and ten, B% had between eleven and fifteen, and 181 had between 
sixteen and twenty (data were not available for 251 of the faculty). The 
principal noted that the teachers at his school represented a 'total 
range"--those that were "excellent" and those that were 'marginal operators.' 
Similarly, one teacher noted that along with the "(excellent teachers' are some 
"real uu-dos." However s(he) said, "we cover for eacn other" and the "courses 
that require good teachers get them." Generally, teachers asserted that they're 
a 'secure' and 'Independent" group--much 'like the students In the school.' 
Some noted that the faculty was a "little cliquish" and 'not warm or cohesive,' 
but "nost enjoy teaching and teen-agers.' Others noted that the faculty Is 
'concerned,' "willing to do What needs to be done,' very 'protective of their 
classroom time," and 'has a lot of talent unrelated to academics.' For some 
there were a number of 'excellent" teachers at Ac aden\y~ those itno 'care about 
students as people,' 'give them time outside of class,' "drive the active 
clubs," 'are competent In their field,' 'are sought out by students,' and "do 
more than they are paid for." The principal noted that "everyone normally Is 
expected to have extra- duty" assignments and there Is "more or less a Job for 
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everyone." The principal "tried to eppoint people Mho know the area"; for 
exanple. those i^o teach "honors classes were appointed to the guidance and 
scholarship committee. Some conmlttees took up "very little (of teacher's) 
time" as they only net occasionally In the course of a year. Clubs tended to be 
teacher- Initiated and the "outgrowth of the currlculim area." Some of the 
approximately 25 clubs at Acadenor were very "active" and "driven" by some of the 
"best teachers." However, a few teachers noted that starting a club "keeps you 
from being appointed to some thing you don't want." Athletic coaches at Academy 
did not get any further extracurricular assignments. While there were numerous 
supervised duties, 16 different sports, and odd jobs to be manned by teachers, 
they were rarely "coerced" Into these roles as the principal had a way of 
"creating volunteers." As one teacher noted, "who Is going to turn down the 
boss." 

Formal Leadership. 

Along with the principal, the formal leaders^Hp structure at Academy 
Included two assistant principals, a registrar, and five academic coordinators 
(math, English, social studies, science, and foreign language). The 
responsibilities of one assistant principal Included supervising teachers (both 
observation and evaluation), coordinating substitute teachers, serving as staff 
development coordinator and on the core staff. The responsibilities of the 
other assistant principal Included discipline, textbook distribution, 
instructional supplies, and accounting. Also, he "made" lunch duty asslgrments, 
■monitored" parking, "patrolled" grounds, and "notified" parents about student 
attendance. C^e assistant principal noted that he was chosen for the "job" 
because of his "competency, loyalty, credentials, and experience." For him, he 
was "given" the staff development role because of his work In obseivatlon and 
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evaluation. The other assistant principal noted that he ms chosen for his role 
because of his "overall perfomance" as a teacher and that he was 'always 
•.nvolved." He found out about the vacancy for the position when the principal 
called hiB over the suimter. The registrar was a "unique position" at fctimy as 
the person In this role "created It" himself. Even though he was classified as 
a "secretary for pay purposes," he was a former administrator who worked with 
both the principal and the faculty. In some respects he was a "data 
manager"— doing "a lot of work (which) guidance normally does." Even though he 
requested considerable amounts of data from teachers, he tried to "respect their 
concern for time." The responsibilities of the academic coordinators Included 
serving on the core staff, "working with the assistant principal" on "ordering 
books," "ordering supplies and materials," "keeping materials," attending 
"meetings," "channeling Information," "sound(lng) out things" and "keeping 
everybody together." The principal noted that he selected the coordinators on 
the basis of their "teaching experience and success, credentials, and rapport 
with other faculty." Uhen queried about the criteria for their selection, some 
coordinators noted credentials— "I was going to grau school" and "at the time I 
was the only onp i4)o had a masters"; one noted expertise— "most of us read the 
Journals"; another noted rapport— "we* re company people"; and still others were 
Just not sure— "there was no pattern In coordlneitor selection" and It was "a 
mystery to me." Some teachers perceived that In order to be a coordinator all 
one needed to do was to be "willing to do much work for no money." However, the 
coordinators, themselves, perceived their roles as "not much" and that there was 
"no real authority." As one coordinator noted, since there was "no money (for 
compensation) or time (to do any more than >*»at we are presently doing)" "no one 
expected us to io anything." Most coordinators tended to perceive little or no 
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* conpensatlon for their fomal duties. On second thought, some coordinators 
•entloned "tuo paid days In the suimer" and 'loney for professional weetlngs" as 
compensation. T>>e principal viewed the development of the differentiated 
staffing program as an "opportunity to use the present structure more 
effectively." The status of the coordinators as school leaders had not changed 
since they became members of the core staff. This appeared to be so, In part, 
because most teachers (outside of the coordinators themselves) did not "know 
very much about the core staff." In fact, one coordinator noted that "only one 
faculty member expressed an Interest In t4iat (they were) doing." Further, as 
one teacher noted, we were In our "own world" and only "once In a blue moon (did 
we) plan together." In sum, teachers Mho occupied formal leadership roles at 
Academy tended to be those that the "principal had the most confidence In." 
Generally, they had "seniority," "credentials," and "tact," were "loyal and 
dependable," and "dedicated to the county." In a school where much activity 
took place and the principal worked hard at continually legitimizing those 
activities. It was not surprising that formal leaders exhibited characiLerl sties 
such as seniority and credential s— characteristics which are often accepted as 
legitimate for leadersip promotion by society at large. 
The Political Networks. 

The Informal leadership structure at Academy High School was demarcated by 
three major political networks, distinguished by their orientation toward 
teaching and school life, credentials, and age (years at the school). One 
network the "academics," was primarily concerned with subject matter. These 
teachers tended to serve on prestigious committees and generally did not sponsor 
activity clubs. They were "hardworkers" In their classrooms and their advanced 
degrees tended to be Master of Arts t Master of Arts In Teaching as opposed to 
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Master of Education. The second netMOrIc, the "best teachers" was concerned with 
both tcadenlcs and activities. These teachers tended to be perceived as "best" 
by both faculty (of a11 three networks) and students alike. They "cared about 
students as people" and "drove the active dubs at Acadeiqy." 

Credential for these teachers ranged from bachelor's to doctorates. Both 
the "academics" and "best teachers" tended to be "older" and laore "conservative 
and subdued" than that third network, the "developing teachers." These 
teachers, known as the "lounge lizards" because of their use of the school 
lounge for discussing their concerns, believed that they "looked at the school 
realistically." These teachers tended to serve on Inactive committees, yet i 
few of them were "Involved heavily Into student activities." Some teachers 
characterized this network as posing "different standards"— especially In terms 
of "dress, language, and types of conversation." Other teachers noted that 
while the "developing" teachers may complain. It was more In terms of being 
"opinionated" about Important teacher concerns--" low Income," "lack of respect," 
and "unprofessional" assignments like "lunch duty." Credentials for these 
teachers tended to be United to bachelors' degrees. What set the "developing 
teachers" off from other networks was the lounge Itself. The lounge was small 
and somewhat "off the beaten track" for many teachers. While one teacher noted 
that the academics— sometimes referred to as "pseudo-Intellectuals" didn't 
lower themselves by going Into the lounge," others asserted that the "smokers" 
prevented "a lot" of teachers from "using" the lounge. However, the lounge 
provided the opportunity for some teachers In the developing teacher network to 
"share" Ideas about their classes. This was particularly true for "math and 
English" teachers who frequently worked together In the lounge. This bothered 
some teachers who were on break and requested from time to tine that they 
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"please take the Math out of the lounge/ Also, the lounge provided a "release" 
and a "suppon group" for these younger teachers i^o seemingly did not 
particularly mesh well with the other two networks. Subsequently, the "size," 
"snoke," and "topics of conversation" In the lounge set these "developing 
teachers" off from other networks and tended to limit cross-network Interaction. 

If there was i boundary spanning network. It was the "best teachers." 
There appeared to be "mutual respect" between the "psuedo- Intellectuals" and the 
"best teachers" as they shared some common academic concerns, experience, and 
tended to represent the high standards for which Academy High School was known. 
Similarly, there appeared to be a common bond between the "lounge lizards" and 
the "best teachers" as they shared common student activity c'>ncerns which 
enhanced the reputation that Academy possessed. Notably, those teachers In the 
"academic" or "pseudo- Intellectual" network tended to nominate "best teachers," 
not "lounge lizards" as the best teachers In the school. Similarly, those 
teachers In the "lounge lizards" networks tended to nominate "best teachers," 
not "academics" as the best teachers In the school. The "academics" and the 
"best teacher" networks tended to have more positional power (anJ Influence with 
the adnlnlstratlon) as they were more likely to occupy formal leadership roles 
and less likely to be members of less desirable committees and sponsors of club 
assignments. Teachers In these two networks were not Inclined to socialize 
outside of the school and were very "Independent." In fact, these teachers tend 
to be rather Insular when It came to their classroom work. The "developing 
teachers" appeared to be promoting new "standards" at Academy and possibly as a 
result were perceived by others as "not necessarily good teachers." The 
"developing teachers" appeared to be heavily Invested within the network as they 
"dici a lot of things together" outside of school, shared Instructional Ideas, 
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«nd provided Mtua1 "support." These younger staff were learning their craft by 
doing it and sharing with those in a sinilar position. 

Survey Results . 

The survey responses from Academy High tended to be bimodal . Concerning 
recruitment and selection, teachers were split between agreeing and disagreeing 
that hiring procedures are known. Teachers tended to agree or be undecided 
about hiring criteria being known and personnel being chosen based on the 
criteria. They tended to agree that acta inistra tors sought people with like 
qualities or were undecided. The teachers desired more involvement in the 
recruitment and selection processes. Concerning orientation, the teachers again 
split between agree and disagree on whether effective practices were conveyed to 
new personnel, are conveyed by the most knowledgable, and whether activities 
were planned for this to occur. 

Teachers at fcidemy High did not see observation for evaluation as 
occurring frequently, but tended to see it as conducted by qMalified people and 
identifying strengths and weaknesses. Nevertheless, the teacherr, were less sure 
that it revealed ways to improve, and te^ided to believe that It was not 
conducted effectively. Staff development has seemingly concentrated on 
Job-related problems with professional growth being second. Personal growth and 
Job responsibilities tended not be the emphasis of staff development, but again 
the responses nay be considered oinodal . 

Academy teachers tended to agree that teachers with demonstrated high 
competence should have a differentiated status, receive more pay, and even more 
should train other teachers. Like at Dixon and Howard, however, teachers 
thought those with demonstrated competence should be regularly reevaluated. 
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Effective teachers at Academy share competencies and tended to believe they can 
be taught but were not. 

In sum, Academy teachers tended to disagree with each other's perceptions. 
However, It was clear that recruitment and selection processes are not well 
understood, that orientation Is subject to some difference of opinion, that 
observation for evaluation was not viewed as occurring effectively, often, or 
revealing ways to Improve. Staff development seemed to have had a strong 
"problems" orientation. Differentiated staffing was agreeable hut only If It Is 
not a permanent status. Finally, Academy teachers perceived competencies to be 
shared but were not being taught. Academy teachers, further, were less likely 
than either Howard ^r Dixon teachers to view the competencies to be to view the 
competencies to be teachable. 
The Plan 

The proposed plan for the profess lonallzati on at the school, developed by 
the core staff and the principal, "expanded" and "strengthened" the role of the 
department coordinators "through the devices of release time" and "extended 
employment." Aside from »e usual teaching responsibilities; their new duties 
were extensive. Including many clerical and scheduling tasks that formally had 
been the responsibility of the actalnlstratlon as well as the Instructional 
coordinators duties. These teachers were also to begin to assist In evaluating 
other teachers and to "make recommendations to the principal for hiring (new 
teachers)". While the coordinators were to evaluate other teachers formally In 
the second year of the program, they were to do so only In "coordination with 
either the principal or the assistant principal." The coordinators would 
continue to be selected by the principal on the basis of their "ability to lead, 
initiative, and capacity for hard work." 
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Like Howard and Dixon, the local planning effort avoided differentiating 
staff based on the "technical notms of competence" for teachers, and reinforced 
the belief that these roles had requirements separate from those the PSC wished 
to reward. The existing structure was unchanged, with the exception of the 
adnlnlstratlon relegating clerical and scheduling responsibilities to the core 
staff. The principal retained final decision making authority **i11e the core 
staff made recommendations. As with the other two schools, the plan facilitated 
development of the department coordinators more directly than the development of 
the overall teaching force. 
Cul Bono 

Academy High withdrew from the program after the plan was accepted by the 
school system, and retained its existing structure. Further, there was 
considerable turnover in departmental coordinators. In the end, the "Academic" 
network solidified their formal authority, the "best teachers" withdrew, and the 
"developing teachers" continued to not be represented or involved. In this 
scenario, the "Academics" benefitted. However, the devise of the plan Itself 
seemed to benefit both the principal and the "best teachers." The principal had 
served as a distant authority figure, but an active one-on-one patron to 
Individual teachers. The plan Jeopardized this latter relationship by 
legitimating the authority of coordinators and thus creating the potential for 
coordinators to become the main patrons. The "best teachers" came to define the 
plan and Its goals as a "bunch of malarkey." In their view, the plan converted 
coordinators to clerks and would not reward technical teaching competence, like 
the 'best teachers" at Howard, Academy's "best teachers" elected to keep their 
Informal status, by negating the plan and Its potential to give authority to 
those the "best teachers" regarded as not technically the "best". The "best 
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teachers" continued to be the "opinion makers", the principal continued to be a 
one-on-one patron to Individual teachers, the /icadeiilcs gained sone fomal 
authority, and the developing teachers continued not to be Involved. 

The Politics of Planning 

Planning In educational organizations Is often used as control, as Is 
certainly the case here. The PSC carefully controlled who would be Involved In 
the program's goal setting. Even furtier, the PSC went on to specify 
"understandings" and "guiding principles" that were to shape the local schools' 
plans. Even with all this control, however, authentic forces of the local 
school level were able to wrought plans that served some local Interest. The 
compelling local Interest was the status quo In terms of principal's authority 
and the existing structure, but this type of statement dramatically 
underestimates the struggle to defend the status quo. In each school, the 
Interests of teacher networks were at Issue. Networks with high Informal status 
(I.e., "best teacher") In the schools with rather distinctive, possible 
factional, networks, concluded that formalyzlng their authority was not 
desirable. They already were the "opinion makers" and could only see this power 
as being confounded by seeking positions of new authority and their status as 
being Jeopardized by the rationalization of the status of technical teaching 
competence through the plan. To the "best teachers", the PSC's morphology did 
not recognize professionalism as they defined It. 

For teacher networks without status, the PSC's morphology was an 
opportunity to recognize their contributions and reward them with formal 
authority. Yet the planning process was an opportunity only for those were 
included, and that ultimately was the principal's decision. The "academics" or 
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"pseudo Intellectuals' took tdvanUge of this In both Howard and Academy (even 
though In the latter case they took advantage of the design of '-^e plan). 

At Olxon Junior High, the netiftrks were less concerned about their 
relationships to each other than the relationship between teachers as a group 
and the principal. To that end, the teacher networks all negotiated 
representation on the core staff. Now seemingly equal In formal authority and 
status. It tvnalns to be seen i^ether politics and emotion will lead to an 
Informal differentiation with the principal emerging as the key patron. When 
networks negotiate differential status and authority, a political structure may 
be reified, but when they negotiate equal status and authority, reifying the 
political structure nay be more difficult. Equality somehow Is always more 
difficult to ensure than stratification. 

We have tried to use political cllentelism as a framework to conceptualize 
the Irrational In the planning process. The network politics and the struggle 
between legitimacy and authenticity of each school can be studied as 
systematically as can rationality. Certainly, It Is not as neat not and certain 
as rational structures, but then rationality Is but a Idea that Is neat and 
certain only because It Is so believed. Politics Is also bit an Idea. Yet we 
allow It to be mystical, metaphorical and/or dirty. Yet to be sure, the order 
that we see In schools and In planning Is as much a product of the political 
structure, the Irrational, as It Is at the rational structure. In fact, as we 
have shown here that. In organizations or-'er results from the struggle between 
rational morphologies and political substructures, and not either alone. 
Possibly It Is better to conceive of planning not as a rational proces, but as a 
contention around which Interests are expressed and alliances are formed. To 
understand this seems to require a dialectical analysis which: 
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...Is not restricted to the narrow, 1 lilted conventional reality 
prMu1at«d by adilnlstrators. Its focus Is the total 
organization fron t^lch this United segment has been wrenched. 
If analyses the Intricate ways In which the organization as a 
rationally articulated structure Is linked to Its unratlonallzed 
context; It explores and uncovers the social and political 
processes through «^1ch a segmental view becomes dominant and Is 
enforced; and, It anticipates the emergence of new arrangements 
based on shifting power relations. Thus, the dialetlcal view 
takes the rationalized organization as an arbitrary model 
unevenly Imposed on events and Insecure In Its hold (Benson, 
1981 : 42) 
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TEACHER SURVEY RESULTS 



DIXON JUNIOR HIGH 
n»26 



HOWARD JUNIOR HIGH 
n-31 



ACADEMY HIGH 
n-34 



AGREE 



UNDECIDED 



DISAGREE 



AGREE 



UNDECIDED 



DISAGREE 



AGREE 



UNDECIDED 



DISAGi€£ 



A. CONCERNING THE RECRUIIMENT AND 

6EUCTI0II OP PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
IN MY aCHODL, Z PEEL THAT . . . 

th# proc#- OTM for deter- (1) 11-5 11.5 77 48.4 29 19.4 41.2 17.6 41.2 

aining who should be hired 

ere generiilly known 



the criteria for d^itexmining 

who ehould be hired ere (2 ) 23.1 19.2 57.7 32 . 3 38 . 7 25.8 38.2 32 . 4 20.4 
geoereily known 

new preeonnel ere chosen (3)19.2 61.5 19.2 32.3 51.6 6.5 38.2 32.4 23.5 

beeed on these criteria 



e4kilnistretors possess the (4) 23.1 30.8 46.2 45.2 29.0 22.6 44.1 35.3 17.6 

seae qaelities in which 

they seek in new personnel ^^^=^^^^**==,s=.^==^s==— 

teechere desire acre invol- (5) 65.4 26.9 7,7 54.8 41.9 3.2 64.7 20.6 14.7 

veapnt in this process 



B. CONCERNING THE ORIENTA..ON OP 
NEW PROTBSaZONAL PERSONNEL ZN 
in SCaOOL I PEEL THAT . . . 

knonledge concerning practices 

for effective teaching is (6) 53.8 15.4 30.8 67.7 16.1 16.1 44.1 14.7 41.2 

conveyed to these new person nel 

theee practices are conveyed 

by those considered to be (7) 42.3 26.9 30.8 45.2 32.3 19.4 44.1 14.7 35.3 

aoet knowledgable . . _ __ 

epeoific activities are planned 
for new personnel to understand 

theoe praotioes (8) 61.5 19.2 15.4 30.7 29.0 32.3 44.1 20.6 35.3 
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DIXON JUNIOR HIGH HOWAKD JUNIOR HIGH ACADEMY HIGH 

AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE AGREE UNDECIDED DISAGREE 



C. IN HY SCHOOL I FEEL THAT 

OBSBiA/ATION FOR EVALUATIOt# PURPOSES . 



ocours frequently 


(9) 38.5 


15.4 


46.2 


45.2 


16.1 


35.5 


29.4 


11.8 


58.8 


is conduoted by qualified 
persooe 


(10) 65.4 


23.1 


11.5 


58.1 


19.4 


22.6 


47.1 


23.5 


29.4 


identifies strengths as 
well es weaknesses 


(11) 73.1 


15.4 


11.5 


54.8 


19.4 


25.8 


58.8 


14.7 


26.5 


reveals ways to infom 
and iaprove practice 


(12) 53.8 


7.7 


34.6 


35.5 


25.8 


35.5 


26.5 


35.3 


38.2 


is conducted effectively 


(13) 30.8 


30.8 


38.5 


41.9 


22.6 


35.5 


29.4 


26.5 


44.1 


IN NY SCHOOL I FEEL THAT 

STAFF DSVXLOPMENT HAS CENTERED ON. . . 


















job responsibilities 


(14) 23.1 


11.5 


61.5 


48.4 


12.9 


35.3 


. 38.2 


8.8 


50.0 


job-related probleas 


(15) 65.4 


7.7 


23.1 


90.3 


6.5 


3.2 


73,5 


8.8 


14.7 


opportunities %tfhich 
provide for my 
professional growth 


(16) 67.7 


7.7 


34.6 


74.2 


6.5 


19.4 


52.9 


11.8 


35.3 


opportunities %#hich 
provide for my 
personal growth 


(17) 38.5 


3.8 


57.7 


61.3 


19.4 


16.1 


41.2 


5.9 


50.0 


IN NY SCHOOL I FEEL THAT 
TEACHBES WHO DSIONSTRATE HIGH 
LEVELS OF CQNPfeTENCB... 




















should have a formally 
reoognised and 
differentiated status 


(18) 50.0 


23.1 


26.9 


51.6 


22.6 


25.8 


55.9 


29.4 


14.7 


should receive additional 
salary 


(19) 69.2 

4^ 


7.7 


23.1 


58.1 


22.6 


19.4 


55.9 


23.5 
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